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opponents, but curses enemies. Yet Ms raga^ even when
most delirious, is always a Miltonic rage; it is grand,
sublime, terrible ! Mingled with the scurrilities of the
theological brawl are passages of the noblest English ever
written. Hartley Coleridge explains the dulness of the
wit-combats in Shakspeare and Jonson, on the ground
that repartee is the accomplishment of lighter thinkers
and a less earnest age. So of Milton's pamphlets it must
be said that he was not fencing for pastime, but fighting
for all he held most worthy. He had to think only of
making his blows tell. When a battle is raging, and my
friends are sorely pressed, am I not to help because good
manners forbid the shedding of blood ?

No good man can, with impunity, addict himself to
party. And the best men will suffer most, because their
conviction of the goodness of their cause is deeper. But
when one with the sensibility of a poet throws himself
into the excitements of a struggle, he is certain to lose
his balance. The endowment of feeling and imagination
which qualifies Mm to be the ideal interpreter of life,
unfits him for participation in that real life, through the
manoeuvres and compromises of which reason is the only
guide, and where imagination is as much misplaced as it
would be in a game of chess. " The ennobling difference
between one man and another is that one feels more than
another.'* Milton's capacity of emotion, when once he
became champion of a cause, could not be contained
within the bounds of ordinary speech. It breaks into
ferocious reprobation, into terrific blasts of vituperation,
beneath which the very language creaks, as the timbers
of a ship in a storm, Corruptio optimi pessima. The
archangel is recognisable by the energy of his maHce,
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